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their work and play, Sydney was teased a great deal by the two younger sisters be-
cause he had to stay in bed and "take medicine."
When able to play with his sisters, he was no match for them: he was short and
plump and slow while they, especially the youngest one, were slender, muscular, and
quick. They would wrestle with him and throw him down. Because of poor bone
composition, perhaps, he would be the one to get hurt in any accident.
Because of his slowness and defenselessness he was made the butt of jokes and
pranks by the girls. They made fun of him at the table because of his big appetite.
When bedtime came for the three youngest ones, he would be told by his two
tormentors that there were monkeys and bears behind the doors waiting to grab
him; and he developed a fear of the dark. It did not occur to the two girls that it
was unsportsmanlike for them to put the blame on him when something had been
done to anger the parents. If any tools failed to be returned to the father's workshop
after the youngsters had built a coaster wagon, they would both declare that Sydney
was responsible. Since the boy had been known to take clocks and other things apart
to see how they were made, it was not hard to convince the father of his guilt. In a
rage the father would seize the boy and thresh him without giving him a chance to
explain himself. The mother tried to protect her only son against the bullying of the
other members of the family, but with her heavy duties as housewife, gardener, cook*
and seamstress she had little energy left to interfere in disputes. She hated farm life,
anyhow, with its heavy, grinding work and lack of social life. The father soon devel-
oped a habit of venting his anger on Sydney at the least provocation until Sydney
acquired a great fear of him and of other persons in positions of authority. His spirit
had no chance of surviving against such odds.
In school Sydney was shy and nervous and slow in his work. He spent his time
daydreaming instead of attending to his studies. He had no special playmates. When
he was ten years old, the family moved to a small town, as the father's eyesight began
failing rapidly. Getting adjusted to schoolwork and to other children of his own age
was now more difficult for Sydney than in the small rural school. His appearance,
which had caused littie comment before, now made him the object of much teasing
by the children in his schoolroom. His head had grown to a disproportionate size,
his teeth were large, and he had an overabundance of hair, which he never combed.
He failed in his work the first year in town, and his youngest sister caught up with
him in school. While his sisters found friends outside the family, Sydney would go
roaming through the pastures alone, often talking to himself.
In high school his sisters, occupied in their own affairs, ignored his existence except
to find fault with his untidiness. He was not included in their parties and dances.
None of them thought of teaching him to dance, and he was afraid to ask them to do
so. He still made poor grades in his schoolwork, while the girls brought home unusu-
ally good report cards. The only school activity in which he took much part was
football. He managed to be a substitute on the team.
Once through high school, the. sisters were eager to take some training that would
fit them to earn their own living out in the world. They were given as much financial
help as their parents could give, or what the girls thought they could request. Some
of them worked their way through college. Sydney was too timid to ask for any
help. After the girls were taken care of and had positions or were married, the